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Subject:     "CRANBERRIES  ARE  HERE  AGAIN."    Information  from  the  Market  Basket, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"The  little  red  cranberry  is  a  versatile  fruit.  And  its  season  is  much 
longer  than  it  used  to  be,"  says  this  week's  Market  Basket,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"For  some  years  now  women  have  been  discovering  the  cranberry' s  many 
uses,  and  thanks  to  more  scientific  ways  of  growing  and  marketing  this  crop, 
this  bright  cheerful  berry  comes  to  market  early  in  the  fall  and  stays  through- 
out the  winter.     Cranberries  no  longer  appear  just  before  Thanksgiving  and 
disappear  immediately  after  Christmas.     Like  turkeys,   that  we've  come  to  regard 
in  the  same  category  with  other  poultry,  we  class  cranberries  as  one  of  the 
many-purpose,  all-winter  fruits.     Its  pleasantly  tart  flavor  goes  as  well  with 
plain  everyday  fare  as  with  the  holiday  bird. " 

Several  suggestions  for  using  the  bright  colored  cranberry  juice  as  an 
appetizer  appeal  to  me:    Mixing  it  with  sweet  pineapple  juice,  or  cider,  or 
ginger  ale;  pouring  it  over  grapefruit  sections  to  give  red  color  and  extra 
good  flavor.     Of  course  I  like  cold  appetizers  chilled  thoroughly  before  they 
go  on  the  table,  and  cranberry  juice  is  no  exception. 

"Cranberry  sauce  and  jelly  are  not  the  only  cranberry  relishes  to  serve 
with  poultry  and  meat,"  the  Market  Basket  comments.     Following  the  lead  for 
serving  more  fruits  raw,   it  gives  a  recipe  for  a  quickly  and  easily  made  relish, 
using  raw  cranberries.     "Grind  together"   (I  am  now  reading  the  ingredients)  — 
"Grind  together  through  the  food  chopper  1  cup  of  raw  cranberries  and  an  orange. 
Use  the  pulp,  rind,  and  everything  but  the  seeds  of  the  orange.     Then  sweeten 
the  chopped  orange  and  cranberries  to  taste  with  sugar  or  honey. "    You  can  keep 
this  relish  in  a  covered  jar  in  the  refrigerator  for  some  time  to  3erve  with 
almost  any  kind  of  meat. 

I'll  hurry  over  the  dessert  ideas  mentioned  by  the  Bureau.     First,  the 
pies.     There's  New  Bngland  cranberry  pie,  which  looks  like  a  red  cherry  pie. 
It's  usually  open-faced,  with  latticed  strips  of  pastry  across  the  top.  Then 
there's  "mock  cherry"  pie,-  cranberries  and  raisins  together,  for  those  who 
like  a  sweeter  dessert.     And  by  the  way,   I  like  to  serve  little  cranberry  tarts 
made  by  filling  baked  tart  shells  with  cranberry  sauce.     I  find  them  a  good  last- 
minute  dessert.     For  those  who  like  something  fancier,  there's  cranberry  chiffon 
pie,  a  cranberry  sjionge  made  with  cranberry  juice,  gelatin,  and  fluffy  egg  whites, 
served  in  a  prebaked  pie  shell. 
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Some  people  also  find  steamed  cranberry  pudding  is  "tops"  for  a  winter 
meal,  especially  if  it's  accompanied  "by  a  hot  sauce  of  the  thickened  red  juice. 
The  pudding  is  made  much  like  other  steamed  fruit  puddings,  with  two  cups  of 
washed  and  dried  cranberries  in  place  of  a  similar  amount  of  other  fruit. 
One  slight  difference  in  handling  occurs  to  me:    Because  of  their  tartness 
you  roll  the  cranberries  in  two  tablespoons  of  extra  sugar  before  you  fold 
them  into  the  batter. 

To  make  the  hot  cranberry  sauce,  start  with  the  kind  of  pudding  sauce 
that  is  made  of  sugar,  water,  and  cornstarch  for  thickening.     While  it  is  cook- 
ing, cook  2  cups  of  cranberries  with  1  cup  of  water  until  they  are  soft.  Press 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  this  pulp,  with  two  or  three  tablespoons  of  butter, 
to  the  thickened  cornstarch  mixture. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  thermometer  there's  cranberry  ice  and  sherbet. 
And  I  should  have  said  when  I  spoke  of  rolling  cranberries  in  sugar,  that  you 
can  put  them  into  a  muffin  recipe  in  the  same  way,-  cover  them  with  sugar  for 
added  sweetness. 

Still  quoting  the  Market  Basket:  "Cranberries  'jell'  easily,  because 
they  are  rich  in  acid  and  pectin.  Also,  because  they  cook  very  quickly  and 
have  so  much  acid,  they  retain  their  vitamin  C  content  sufficiently  in  cran- 
berry sauce  or  juice  to  be  rated  as  a  very  good  source  of  this  important  food 
factor.  The  sauce  or  jelly  has  the  best  flavor  when  freshly  made.  Once  the 
surface  is  cut,  cranberry  products  'weep'  or  become  watery,  so  it  is  best  to 
mold  each  lot  in  small  glasses  holding  just  enough  for  one  meal." 

Incidentally,  if  you  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  make  your  own  cran- 
berry sauce  or  juice,  you  can  get  them  both  at  the  grocery  stores,  in  cans  or 
bottles. 

Fresh,  canned,  or  bottled,  some  530,900  "barrels  of  cranberries  are  fore- 
cast for  this  year's  extra  large  crop.     They  will  come  from  the  "bogs"  of  Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  east; 
and  from  the  "marshes"  of  Wisconsin.     There  are  also  up-to-date  fields  of  cran- 
berries in  the  northwest,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.     In  order  to  grow 
anywhere,   cranberries  must  have  an  acid  peat  soil  and  cool  summer  temperature. 

The  so-called  "bogs"  or  "marshes"  are  not,  as  the  names  imply,  swampy 
land.    They  are  carefully  prepared  fields,  which  are  artifically  flooded  at 
certain  stages  during  the  winter,  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  cranberry  vines 
from  freezing,  and  later  on  to  ward  off  insects.     Cranberries  used  to  be  hand- 
picked,  and  some  varieties  still  are.     But  most  of  the  crops  are  now  gathered 
in  large  scoops  with  finger-like  projections  that  rake  through  the  vines  very 
effectively. 

When  you're  buying  cranberries  in  the  market,  look  for  fresh,  plump 
berries  with  a  high  luster  and  good  color.     Avoid  berries  that  are  shriveled, 
dull,  soft,   or  moist.     The  most  common  are  the  rather  large,  bright  red  fruit, 
and  the  small  darker  kinds  which  are  less  tart  than  the  light-colored  ones. 
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